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(27) 
KANT'S ETHICS. 

By James Edmunds. 

I. — Ethical Merit and Reward. 

Probably few students of the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant have failed to notice the contradictions which disfigure 
his exposition of his system. Perhaps the most important 
(as certainly the most manifest) of these is the positive, un- 
qualified and frequent assertion upon the very outset, that 
time and space do not condition things-in-themselves,butare 
merely subjective forms of sensuous intuition (see the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, general remarks on transcendental 
esthetic, etc.); whereby he involves himself throughout in 
many difficulties as needless as superficial, since all that is 
requisite for the establishment of his theory of freedom and 
necessity upon impregnable ground is the hypothesis that 
noumena may be indeterminable by the sensory, a hypothe- 
sis immediately evident, transferring to his assailants the 
labor of establishing of noumena any knowledge of any 
determination whatever. We do not know why it should 
never have occurred to him to make space and time subjec- 
tive forms of sensuous intuition without denying that they 
may be also objective forms of all that is given in sensuous 
intuition. His argument requires the positive view, but can 
well spare the negative. 

§ 2. In the enumeration of the preliminary ideas entering 
into the metaphysic of ethics, we find it stated that " what 
any one does over and above what he can be compelled to, 
is meritorious, or of well-desert." This assertion, astonishing 
only because placed in an ethical system, suggests the in- 
quiry whether the attempt to establish merit is compatible 
with interest in morality. The law of freedom, Kant de- 
clares in the introduction to the Metaphysic of Ethics, " is, 
in contradistinction to physical laws, called moral. When 
directed to external actions and their legitimateness, it 
founds jurisprudence; but when the law is applied to hu- 
man conduct, and is itself the ground determining an action, 
so as to ascertain and fix its inward and therefore also its 
outward conformity to the law, the knowledge apriori result- 
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ing from this formal determination of the maxims of the 
will is the science of ethics ; and this is what is meant when 
it is said that actions in harmony with the first [jus, law ex- 
ternal, law in the narrower sense] are legal, while actions in 
harmony with the last [law absolute, the supreme principle 
of ethics] are moral." Wow in the chapter on the apriori 
spring of the will (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft), this 
great man maintains and surely establishes that "the essence 
of all moral worth in acting consists in this, that the moral 
law be the immediate determinator of the will. If the will be 
determined so as to be in harmony with the law, but only 
mediately and by the intervention of an emotion or feeling, 
no matter of what kind soever this last may be [shall we say 
the desire of reward?], which emotion must be presupposed 
before the law becomes the sufficient determinator, id "est 
when the determination is not solely out of reverence for 
the law, then the action is possessed of legality, but it con- 
tains no morality." — "Reverence toward the law is the only 
and undoubted ethic spring, and is an emotion directed to no 
object except upon grounds of the law." And again : " Duty 
demands in the act, objectively conformity to the law, and 
subjectively (in the maxim from which it flows) reverence for 
the law, such being the only method of determining the will 
by it ; and on this rests the difference between those states 
of consciousness — that of acting in harmony with what is 
duty, and that of doing so from a principle of duty, id est out 
of reverence for the law. The first case (legality) is possible 
when mere appetites determine to volition ; but the second 
(morality), the moral worth, can be placed only in this, that 
the act has been performed out of duty, id est out of naked 
regard had to the law." 

§ 3. Here, in order that we may fairly represent the Koe- 
nigsberg professor, we quote at some length, following the 
admirable translation of Semple : 

" What any one does over and above what he can be compelled to, is meri- 
torious, or of well-desert ; what actions do no more than tally with the legal 
standard, are of debt singly, and when they fall short of it are of demerit or ill- 
desert. The legal consequence of demerit or guilt is punishment; that of merit 
is reward, provided the reward promised in the law was the 
motive inciting to action. Conduct precisely exhaustive of what we 
were indebted to, Is unattended by any judicial effect. Benignity or favor stands 
in no legal relationship to any action. 
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"The good or evil results consequent on an indebted action, likewise the con- 
sequences of neglecting a meritorious, cannot be imputed. They may tell upon 
the acior, but [the latter] c;mnot be deemed effects of the law. 

" The good springing from an action of well-desert, and the evil following on 
an unjust action, are imputable. 

" However, subjectively, the grade of the imputability of an action is to be 
estimated by the magnitude of the obstacles overcome. The greater hindrance 
from without, and the less the hindrance to duty from within, so much the 
higher rises the moral honesty and well-deservingness of the act : e.g., if I res- 
cue from great wretchedness one who is a stranger and unknown to me, and at 
great personal inconvenience to myself. 

"Conversely: the less the impediment is from without, and the greater the 
obstacles are within, so much the greater is the demerit in the scale of guilt. The 
state of mind, therefore, in which a bad action is perpetrated, whether unagitated 
or inflamed, will greatly change the imputation both of the deed and of its con- 
sequences." 

§ 4. It would seem that these conceptions of reward and 
merit are here introduced to complete a system, being appa- 
rently necessary to complement the notions of demerit and 
punishment. And indeed, if we were speaking of merely 
civil law, without question of other obligation than that of 
force, it were hypercritical to suggest the contradiction. But 
we ought to remember that we stand in the presence of the 
law, supreme and inexorable, "before whom all appetites 
are dumb, however secretly they rebel" — "whose voice makes 
the most daring scoffer tremble, and forces him to hide him- 
self from his own view." Although in law externally consid- 
ered we make abstraction from inward motive, we dare not 
derogate from its dignity by admitting any material deter- 
minator ; nor can we forget that in thus making abstraction 
we have neither subtracted one jot from nor added one tittle 
to the law itself, which remains unalterable in majesty 
forever. 

§ 5. The moral law does not seduce by the offer of reward: 
it commands. It cannot be fulfilled: its fulfilment can at 
best be no more than approximated. How in any case it can 
be exceeded, is incomprehensible. 

§ 6. Moreover, if it be figured as containing a reward, the 
agent who is " incited to action " by that reward as the mo- 
tive, is no less sensuously and mechanically determined than 
if by benignity, which is a sensuous impulse. If benignity 
" stands in no legal relationship to any action," how shall 
any relation to the law be established by that agent who, 
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having already fulfilled it, proceeds to act similarly for 
reward ? 

§ 7. Further it appears, granting the theory of merit and 
reward exhibited by Kant, that " the less the hindrance to 
duty from within," the less (instead of the greater) is the 
moral well-deservingness of the action. If, having no love for 
the law, an agent equally overfulfils it, surmounting the 
greater hindrance from without also, it must be admitted that 
the magnitude of the obstacles overcome is the greater be- 
cause of the greater inward hindrance, and that there is less 
doubt that " the reward promised in the law" is the sole mo- 
tive inciting to action. " So much the higher rises the moral 
well-deservingness of the act" ! That is to say, having pre- 
supposed immorality, we demonstrate a higher grade of mo- 
rality. It may be said that "the reward promised in the law" 
is nothing material or positive, that the law admits no other 
reward than absence of punishment, that " the reward prom- 
ised in the law" signifies no other than the moral motive, that 
in estimating the imputability of an action question is made 
of merit but not at all of reward, etc.; but this is merely jug- 
gling with words. It is not possible to dissociate the notions 
of merit and reward, to conceive of merit which ought not to 
be rewarded. Moreover, the merit is expressly estimated 
" subjectively," as based upon the moral law. But how shall 
we limit the reach or vitiate the claim of duty ? 

§ 8. It is not well, however, hastily to ascribe contradic- 
tions to a system so thoroughly elaborated, representing 
twenty years of mature reflection, and exhibiting in its least 
forcible presentations a profundity of thought that compels 
more than admiration. Something may be allowed for the 
great age of the author ; and if perfect continuity of argument 
is lacking, yet if" the system itself is at heart sound, so soon 
as we discover the course and windings of the thought, we 
may find upon careful examination that the contradictions 
are superficial and apparent, not inherent or essential. 

§ 9. The law, either as common or as statute, is never by 
any finite legislator promulgated in its full extent, but only 
so much thereof as may by finite intelligent agents easily 
be fulfilled. It is therefore conceivable that the law as 
enounced may be overfulfilled. It is also conceivable that 
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the legislator may hold out a material determinator, a re- 
ward, supporting and as it were supplementing an imperfect 
apprehension of duty, the more perfectly to effect the observ- 
ance of the law. But the merit of such observance must not 
be mistaken for morality, nor the desire of the reward for a 
right maxim. 

§ 10. It is not strange that imperfect man should transfer 
to the person of his fellow finite intelligent agent, in whose 
practice he sees the dignity of the law exemplified, some por- 
tion of that unbounded reverence which is extorted from him 
(however unwilling) by the naked representation of the law 
itself. But even though he does fully admit that he can 
attribute no more than external observance of the law, and 
may not dare to pronounce upon the subjective maxim which 
determines that observance, the reverence which he bestows 
is based wholly upon the charitable presumption that that 
maxim is no other than duty — id est, than the same rever- 
ence for the law which inspires his own homage. That this 
is so needs no further proof than that the homage is instinc- 
tively and immediately withdrawn upon knowledge (or even 
suspicion) that the motive is not moral but material (e. g., a 
reward). 

§ 11. It is the consciousness (albeit latent) that overfulfil- 
ment of the law can be only apparent and never real, which 
is the ground of the reluctance with which a very good man 
accepts a reward proffered, invariably repelling the imputed 
merit. And in honorably characterizing the reward as not of 
desert but a free gift thankfully received, he does not exhibit 
as is commonly but falsely asserted humility, but pure justice 
(id est conformity to law). The consciousness of conformity 
to the law never humbles, but ever exalts. 

II. — Ethical Consciousness. 

§ 12. Mr. Semple, the shrewd and masterly translator of 
the ethics of Immanuel, Kant, in his introduction to the 
Grrundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten inquires whether in 
the search for a moral philosophy it is warrantable to begin 
as Kant does hypothetically, or on the contrary needful to 
begin with the facts of consciousness. 
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A clear-headed thinker despondently assures us that he 
cannot And morality in consciousness (whereby he means the 
abstract intellectual fact ; for that he does find morality in 
consciousness needs no other proof than his earnest effort to 
found it securely). 

There is something very wonderful and infinitely touching 
in the spectacle presented by such a man, who finds himself 
oppressed by the too hastily assumed necessity either to 
abandon his consciousness of morality as unphilosophical or 
to deduce it by unquestionable ratiocination from pure intel- 
lectual consciousness. We hasten to urge upon his remem- 
brance that reason cannot propose to herself any problem 
which she is unable either to solve or to remove explicitly 
beyond her sphere by a sort of negative but conclusive defi- 
nition. 

§ 13. So weighty a dilemma ought to be carefully examined, 
whether perhaps its origin may be found in some undetected 
error and its delusive character exposed to deserved contempt. 
The sources of error may be 

I. An insufficient analysis of the idea morality. 
II. An incomplete view of the reach and scope of the 

faculty reason. 
III. An imperfect conception of the ground of knowledge. 

§ 14. As to the first, that the idea morality must include 
no aposteriori elements is postulated by the attempt to make 
an apriori deduction. But the obstinate fact that it is habitu- 
ally permitted to retain not only aposteriori elements, but 
too often a completely aposteriori character, is not merely 
very marvellous, but goes far to establish its position as no 
deduction from pure intellectual self-consciousness, but a co- 
ordinate fact of reason, demanding a deduction from the 
ground of all knowledge. If it were an apriori deduction from 
consciousness, like an ordinary conception of the understand- 
ing (e. g., that all sensation must have a degree), it would 
long ago have been degraded to the rank of a simple cate- 
gory. That it demands of consciousness no more than the 
recognition of its true character, that it commands this recog- 
nition, and that it requires over and above such an acknowl- 
edgment no intellectual deduction from consciousness, but 
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solely room to stand upon the common and necessary ground 
of knowledge, must have not only a deduction from the na- 
ture of the faculty reason, hut an ethical occasion. Fortu- 
nately Reason, who is often compelled to content herself with 
the proof of a that and to frankly confess the most absolute 
ignorance of a now and a why, finds here the why so plain 
that "he who reads may run" (id est, make haste to be wise. 
As to which why, "more hereafter). In our brief recension of 
Kant's doctrine of ethical merit and reward, we have pre- 
viously partially stripped morality of its vicious aposteriori 
presentment ; although we have not contemplated a complete 
elucidation, or anything more than to direct the student who 
really seeks truth. 

§ 15. Passing for the moment the second and most fruitful 
source of error,* we come to the conception of the last ground 
of knowledge. This ground, commonly called self conscious- 
ness, no philosopher since Des Caktes has deemed it neces- 
sary to attempt to establish. If the student, upon arriving at 
that stage of reflection where the apprehension of self con- 
sciousness is possible, fails to grasp it instantly and securely 
as the ultimate fact of the rational faculty, fails thencefor- 
ward to posit it as no less apodictically certain than an axi- 
om although incapable of further proof than mere assertion, 
his case is unfortunately but exactly analagous to that of the 
trickster's dog who will pick you out certain cards from the 
pack by accustomed mental processes which do not rise to 
the height of free intelligence. He may be thankful if he 
can discover any meaning whatever in Sir William Hamil- 
ton's sentence: "He who doubts that what consciousness 
manifests it does manifest, in so doubting doubts that he 
himself doubts." 

§ 16. It is common to state that what is given in self con- 
sciousness is existence. Let us say rather unity ; since exis- 
tence may be plausibly frittered away, but unity is as firm 
as consciousness and is wholly inseparable from it. That 
which is given is hastily said to be unity of self consciousness ; 
but it ought to be known as consciousness of unity. Unity is 
cogitable without consciousness : consciousness is not cogita- 



* Not resumed in this chapter. — Ed. Journal. 
Vol. 5—3 
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ble without unity. Consciousness is the ultimate intellectual 
fact : unity is the ultimate intelligible ground of the fact, 
and is necessarily preposited by consciousness. Reason finds 
her facts in consciousness and bases them upon unity. She 
does not require that knowledge should be deduced from 
pure apperception- (the abstract intellectual fact of self con- 
sciousness) ; but that consciousness (as it were a schema) 
should seize knowledge in its totality and in its manifold- 
ness, and deduce it from that unity which underlies and sup- 
ports itself. (Nor let any man think to escape from the 
requirement of reason by making question of the essential 
nature of objective unity : which cannot in any possible con- 
tingency affect the position that whatever knowledge may 
be it is so constituted solely by virtue of the objective valid- 
ity of the unity of apperception. Wherefore, any ontological 
digression is here uncalled for.) When consciousness appre- 
hends a fact, reason proceeds to investigate, by abstracting 
from experience and laying bare the apriori root, whether the 
fact is grounded in unity. If not, it is no fact, but a delusion. 
When reason declares a fact to be necessarily and univer- 
sally a fact of reason, she cannot refuse to expose its ground 
and to make a deduction from unity. But the declaration of 
a fact is not the deduction of a fact ; and though the latter 
may not have been made or attempted, the former may be 
apodictic. 

§ 17. If by "the facts of consciousness" Mr. Skmple under- 
stands apperception, he has simply fallen upon the common 
misconception of the Kantian philosophy. If he accepts the 
fact morality, his inquiry is a suggestion — which need only 
be stated to provoke a smile — that an exposition of a deduc- 
tive system ought to proceed categorically ab initio. On the 
contrary, it may sometimes be better to begin with a hypoth- 
esis whereof no man can establish a contradictory, than to 
postulate that which may prove too much, or may be so far 
successfully disputed as to lessen its usefulness. Of which 
in truth it would be difficult to find more convincing illustra- 
tion than the deplorable consequences of the persistent asser- 
tion by the great master himself that things-in-themselves 
are not and cannot be conditioned in space or time. 

§ 18. Such students of the progressive development of the 
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human mind as are familiar with the physical theories of 
integration and differentiation held by some of the self-styled 
positivists, with the immense periods required by modem 
geologists for slight effects, with the doctrine of some disci- 
ples of Fichte as to the self-determination of infinite mind, 
with that of some readers of Spinoza (and perhaps of some 
of Hegel) as to the nature of the self-consciousness of abso- 
lute existence, will readily admit that unassisted infantile 
intellect must have tedious beginnings, painful labors, and 
within mortal limits results. nearly barren. What Bacon, 
what Humboldt, what Plato, sprang ever from a savage 
mother? Or, to present the question in a practical aspect, 
what St. Louis rationalist will undertake to make plain to 
even the preternaturally sharpened wit of a St. Louis news- 
boy the character of apriori reasoning ? 

§ 19. The day has long gone by when it is possible for an 
introspective thinker to acknowledge the tabula rasa. He is 
compelled to postulate somewhat, even though it be no more 
than an obscurely defined receptive faculty (which the tabula 
rasa is not). But whatever his view, and whatever his psy- 
chological faith, he expects no full-armed Minerva even from 
the brain of a Jove. He may repudiate all knowledge which 
does not possess an immovable apriori foundation ; but if he 
is a teacher he will surely bring his pupil to the very ground 
of all apriori bases by no other method than induction. 

§ 20. Aposteriori, in our relation to the sensible world of 
phenomenal intelligent agents, we are brought face to face 
with an undeniable fact of experience — morality. "Whereupon 
reason abstracts from experience, discovers the apriori idea, 
and immediately and apodictically pronounces judgment: — 
Every finite intelligent agent is subject to a rule 
of right and wrong. This judgment is declared to be 
necessary and universal, and is delivered with such complete 
certainty that reason refuses to suspend its application upon 
the most weighty appearance of exception, unhesitatingly 
averring that the derelict agent who is presented as exception 
ought by the necessity of his intelligent nature to be no ex- 
ception, and that no possible experience of natural obstruction 
ought to delay (much less counteract) the practical operation 
of the law. And as reason, having established by an apriori 
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deduction the impossibility of material atoms, replies to the- 
aposteriori presentation of an atom that the law of nature is 
apodictic, and that if sensitive receptivity were sufficiently 
acute the apparent atom would immediately become experi- 
mentally divisible, so the same reason with the same sure de- 
pendence upon apodictic law declares that wherever herself 
is present her exponent, upon however low a plane he may 
stand as an intelligent agent, is necessarily a moral agent, no 
matter how undiscoverable the aposteriori fact (e. g., in the 
case of a person as far below the Australian savage as the 
latter below a Newton). 

§ 21. Dogmatism fails to harmonize freedom and necessity 
because it abandons in ethics the rational method which it 
pursues in physics. Philosophy, recognizing reason as its 
sole instrument, has no difficulty in reconciling freedom and 
necessity ; but it is apt in ethics to forget the nature of the 
material with which it is working, to misuse it, and because 
of consequently illogical conclusions to reject it. Exactly as 
if a mechanic, having discovered that his working instrument 
can divide the air, should proceed to cut thence a foundation 
for his house: he would be laughed at unmercifully if the 
absurd incident should afterward cause him to deny the mate- 
rial fact, air. And exactly as it were better that he cast away 
his instrument — aye, his whole chest of tools — than attempt 
to exclude the air from his dwelling : so is the error of philoso- 
phy in rejecting an apriori fact of reason because it does not 
know what to do with it, productive of more serious conse- 
quence than the gross blunder of dogmatism in casting behind- 
back the method of reason because it does not understand 
it. It is well for our ridiculous mechanic that his tools can be 
used in the air : from which not being able to withdraw, how 
else could he work at all ? Similarly fortunate is our philoso- 
pher, who nolens volens is a simultaneous dweller in two 
worlds, in that reason hath equal sovereignty in both : driven 
from her throne in one, her title to allegiance in the other were 
very frail. 

§ 22. It will not avail to urge that moral necessitation is 
not given in abstract consciousness. If an intelligent agent, 
theretofore subject only to some sensory differing toto ccelo 
from space and time, were unexpectedly to discover some fact 
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in space and time, he would be justly censured for rejecting 
that apriori fact upon the ground that he had never been able 
to find that form of sense in his consciousness. How could he 
find it before his subjection to it ? How could he escape from 
it in the presence of his subjection to it? Every sensation 
must haie a degree : how could an intelligent agent deduce 
that apriori rule from his consciousness, except he first had 
experience of sensation ? (e. g., he living solely in an intelli- 
gible world.) It does not need argument to prove that moral 
necessitation is not given in abstract intellectual conscious- 
ness : it is so far otherwise that no finite intelligent agent 
-could by any conceivable possibility anticipate such an awful 
datum as the spontaneous energy of self-practical reason in 
the world of nature. 

§ 23. But there is no room for question either of anticipa- 
tion or of possibility. The marvellous actuality is ever 
present ; and the only problem which ethics can be required 
to solve is the harmony of freedom and natural necessity, id 
est the development of the absolute rational ground of the 
fact and the formulation of the law in pxirsuance of which it 
stands. 

§ 24. And whether the philosopher holds fast to individual 
self-determination and the absolute independence of self- 
consciousness (with the inexorable corollary of the mutual 
determination and interdependence of independent and solely 
self-determined units), or rests with sweet content in absolute 
dependence (of spontaneity no less than of necessity) upon 
Absolute Unity; in other words, whether he believes the 
law to be merely given through himself as lawgiver or to 
spring from himself as sole and ultimate author ; he cannot 
■escape from the fact of the law, and in the attempt to escape 
is ever overtaken by self-condemnation, ever overwhelmed 
and confounded by the most despicable of all humiliation. 



